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Dual Loyalty in Industry 


The worker’s loyalty to his employer and to his labor 
union is considered in the Montury Laror Review, 
Washington, December, 1953. The introductory note 
quotes Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, as saying: “... We may find that the greater hope 
for democracy lies with a multiplicity of allegiances—to 
self, family, union, church, employer, and government. 
... The great danger is not that loyalties are divided 
today but that they may become undivided tomorrow.” 

Excerpts are reprinted from several papers at a panel 
session of the Industrial Relations Research Association, 
held in Cleveland. Ross Stagner, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, discussed the 
topic, “Dual Loyalty in Modern Society.” It is “widely 
assumed,” Mr. Stagner commented, that a man cannot 
“feel allegiance . . . to both” his company and his union. 
Yet allegiance to his employing company would appear to 
be “a kind of psychological minimum of personal equi- 
librium in the work situation.” At the same time, he 
“seems to owe some of his gratifications to the union in 
the establishment.” 

Competition between the union and the company for 
the workers’ loyalty is common, and many social scien- 
tists assume that it is “inevitable.” But a six-year study 
of labor-management relations in eight companies in 
Illini City, Ill., sponsored by the University of Illinois, 
showed that “those establishments ranking high in per- 
centage of responses favorable to the company also ranked 
high in responses favorable to the union.” Those with 
strong loyalty to the company and hostility toward the 
union were the exceptions. 

Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of Technology, in- 
sisted that mutual emotional acceptance by union and 
management involves several different types of allegiance. 
A 1949 study of relationships in S. Buchsbaum Company, 
Chicago, showed that, although there had been bitter ten- 
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sion between the company and the union, “mutual emo- 
tional acceptance and cooperation between management 
and union” had resulted in an “apparent fusing of for- 
merly conflicting allegiances.” Mr. Kerr concludes that 
“the industrial allegiances of free men and women are 
delicate, definite, and, above all, voluntary.” 

Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., of Loyola University, 
conducted a three-year study, “Dual Allegiance at Swift 
& Co., Chicago.” This study was carried on “during a 
crisis—the aftermath of a severe strike, a power struggle 
between the Local and the International UPWA.” In 
spite of this situation Fr. Purcell found that “nearly three- 
fourths of the men and women do have positive allegiance 
to both Swift & Co. and to the UPWA.” For about two- 
thirds of the production workers “dual allegiance is not 
under strain.” The Swift-UPWA Workers were, as a 
matter of fact, better satisfied with their company leader- 
ship than with the union’s, which they blamed as too 
aggressive. Nevertheless “75 per cent tenaciously hold on 
to their union allegiance.” The workers want neither the 
company nor the union to “try to destroy the other.” 

Walter Gruen, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, analyzed the concept of dual 
loyalty. He thinks that there is “enough evidence to dis- 
prove the Marxian hypothesis” of inevitable class war- 
fare. The case studies on labor relations of the National 
Planning Association indicated that “good relations were 
accompanied by changes in perception of role on the side 
of both management and union.” There is still the ques- 
tion whether this dual allegiance could be maintained in 
a period of recession. One of the most important ques- 
tions, Mr. Gruen thinks, is: “What form of human or- 
ganization in a modern industrial society is best suited to 
bring about group harmony and to make dual loyalty not 
only desirable but also possible ?” 


Japanese Church Statement on Labor 


The Social Problems Study Commission of the Kyodan 
(Church of Christ in Japan) has prepared a report on 
“The Labor Movement in Japan from the Viewpoint of 
Christianity” as a result of several study conferences held 
during the past year. Labor union leaders, representatives 
of management, and experts were invited to present their 
viewpoints to the conferences. The chairman of the Com- 
mission, which was organized last year, is Hidenobu 
Kuwata, president of the Kyodan Theological Seminary. 
A summary of portions of the report follows: 

The Labor Union Movement, called the “Democratic 
School,” is of great significance for the democratization 
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of Japan, especially the democratization of industry. “It 
may be fairly said that the destiny of Japan, now facing a 
severe crisis, depends upon conditions in the Labor Union 
Movement... . 

“Therefore, the Government should improve, and stimu- 
late the sound development of, the Labor Union Move- 
ment, clearing away obstacles hindering its growth instead 
of bearing down with violent hands of oppression and ob- 
structing the movement. Also, employers in both private 
and public enterprise should recognize this movement, 
which aims at achieving the rights of life and labor, as 
a collaborator on equal terms. . . 

“But, ost important of all, the Labor Union Move- 
ment iffelf should correctly realize its own significant 
missifn for the reconstruction of Japan, and strengthen 
itself in a sound manner.” In particular it must be em- 
phasized that the Labor Union Movement in Japan, which 
was strengthened in numbers by the ideals and social con- 
fusion following the military defeat, is really weak and 
has not been strengthened in quality. “In this respect, 
the leaders of the Labor Movement in Japan bear a very 
heavy responsibility.” In other words, the Labor Union 
should become a place for the harmony of labor and 
capital, increasing production; at the same time, working 
in the interests of all classes and for the reconstruction 
of the mother country. 

“The Christian church must recognize sufficiently and 
have due appreciation of the strategic significance of the 
Labor Movement. . . . Furthermore, it is hoped that the 
Christian church through evangelism, education, and 
study, can render great service to the development of a 
sound Labor Movement based upon the Christian spirit 
instead of class struggle, as the church helps enhance the 
dignity of the individual, a spirit of toleration and co- 
operation, . . . social righteousness and social service.” 
oo Christian Activity News, No. 32, February 1, 

34. 


The Rise of New Sects in Japan 


The foliowing paragraphs are from a paper appearing 
in Occasional Bulletin, Missionary Research Library, Vol. 
V, No. 4 (3041 Broadway, New York 27). The author is 
Professor Tetsutaro Ariga, at present Henry W. Luce 
visiting professor of world Christianity at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is professor of Christianity at the 
Imperial Kyoto University in Japan. 

“If you went to Japan today, it is likely that you would 
hear a great deal about the term shinko-shukyo. Literally, 
it means ‘newly-arisen religions,’ but, if you ask just which 
religions or sects are meant by it, you will get only a vague 
answer. In the postwar period, since the totalitarian re- 
striction on religions was lifted, there have arisen a large 
number of new sects. Some of them are Buddhistic, 
others are Shintoistic, still others are more or less inde- 
pendent of either tradition. 

“1. New Sects of Buddhism. There are over 200 post- 
war sects of Buddhism, and the total number of existing 
Buddhist sects and denominations amounted to 257 as 
of April 2, 1951. Most of these sects and denominations 
(shu and ha) can be classified under one or another of 
the major historical sects such as Tendai, Shingon, Jodo, 
Rinzai, etc., but there are 31 sects which defy any such 
classification. Does the term shinko-shukyo apply only to 
these 31 sects or to all of the more than 200 postwar sects? 

“2. New Sects of Shinto. The same sort of questions 
may be asked about Shinto sects. There are 255 Shinto 


sects listed according to government statistics as of April 
2, 1951. Most of the former state shrines are now united 
under the Shrine Headquarters, Jinja-Honcho, as one 
of the aforesaid sects. There are, as of that date, 
22 shrines refusing to join Jinja-Honcho. Besides there 
are 98 sects that have branched off from the thirteen 
Shinto sects. The remaining 134 sects are entirely new 
and independent sects of the Shintoistic type. Now 
which of these are to be classified under the category of 
shinko-shukyo? 

“3. New Independent Sects. There are 153 new sects 
which are neither distinctly Buddhistic nor distinctly 
Shintoistic. Theoretically speaking, it will be these that 
deserve the designation shinko-shukyo; but, actually, when 
people talk about shinko-shukyo, they do not restrict the 
application of the term to those 153 new sects, nor do they 
consider as shinko-shukyo only the postwar sects. When 
they speak of shinko-shukyo, the first sects they would 
mention would be Tenri-kyo and Konko-kyo, both of 
which have histories that go back almost a century. Both 
of them, moreover, are usually classified as Shinto sects. 
However, not only outsiders but the leaders of Tenri and 
Konko themselves believe that they represent shinko- 
shukyo, the newly-arisen sects. 

“What, then, should be our definition of shinko-shukyo? 
Tentatively, let us define it as follows: A shinko-shukyo 
is a living, contemporary religion or religious movement 
that has spontaneously arisen and grown rather recently 
on Japanese soil and is flourishing by popular support. 
Thus, a shinko-shukyo is to be distinguished, first, from 
religions introduced from abroad such as Buddhism and 
Christianity and secondly, from the religions that flour- 
ished under state support such as Shrine Shinto and 
Buddhism in old Japan. Usually, a shinko-shukyo has a 
distinct founder or foundress who is believed to have re- 
ceived a special revelation in some form or other. . 

“One naturally wants to know why these sects enjoy 
so much popularity. With the defeat of Japan and subse- 
quent reforms, everything associated with its old regime 
came to be discredited. That situation affected in no 
small degree Shrine Shinto and Buddhism, although both 
of these are now showing signs of recovery. In the re- 
ligious vacuum thus created people were ready to listen 
to any religious message not associated with militaristic 
Japan. That is the reason why so many inquirers went to 
Christian churches in those years immediately following 
the close of the war. But why have more people been 
won by these newly-arisen sects? The answer is that they 
are indigenous and, therefore, are more deeply rooted in 
the psychology of the people. Their teachings are opti- 
mistic and positive. Even in cases where some Buddhistic 
terms or ideas are used, the philosophies underlying those 
religions are Shintoistic rather than Buddhistic. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Shintoistic outlook of life 
is more basically Japanese than the Buddhistic. What 
has been here stated, however, should by no means give 
an impression that Buddhism in Japan is almost moribund. 
It also has been deeply imbedded in people’s minds and 
through the centuries the whole culture of Japan has 
been permeated with Buddhistic influences. . . .” 


“No Church Christianity” 


A number of university professors in Japan adhere to 
a group known as “No Church Christianity,” which is “a 
very alive Christian body with no definite membership and 
no connection whatever with foreign missions or 
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churches,” writes Howard Brinton, who is now in Japan, 
in Friends Intelligencer, Philadelphia, March 10, 1954. 
Among these are professors of engineering who meet to 
discuss religion. “Both the present and past presidents of 
Tokyo University belong to this group.” One of the group 
has been helped by reading John Woolman’s diary. (See 
INFORMATION Service for March 22, 1952.) 


Roman Catholic Thought and Movements 


\n international symposium on Roman Catholic social 
and political thought and movements, 1789-1950, edited 
by Joseph N. Moody, is published under the title Church 
and Society (New York, Arts, Inc., 1953. $12.00). There 
are contributions by 13 scholars, and there are complete 
quotations of, or significant excerpts from, at least 75 
important documents. Professor Moody teaches Euro- 
pean history at Cathedral College and Notre Dame College. 

“This is intended as an exploratory study. It does not 
attempt to prove a thesis. The effort has been made to 
avoid thinking in formulae or in terms of single causality, 
The volume contains a number of parallel ‘case histories,’ 
built around a common theme, but exhibiting wide diver- 
sity. It is hoped that a study of these will throw some light 
on a number of questions to which too facile answers have 
often been given... .” 

These questions are the following: 


“Has Catholicism a preconceived doctrinal attitude that 
prevented it from accepting liberalism and democracy, as 
the anticlerical thesis of Quinet and Michelet contends?” 

“Is the Church necessarily conservative because of its 
institutional character—institutional in the broad sense, 
not merely including property and economic interests but 
also its religious interest in saving souls?” 

“To what extent does the minority position of Cath- 
olics in a particular country incline them to the liberal 
position ?” 

“To what extent is the attitude of Catholics in any area 
determined by the social group to which most of them 
belong... . ?” 

“How has the position of the Church been affected by 
nationalism ?” 

“To what extent does the Pope’s international position 
affect the thinking of Catholics on political issues? 

“What happens when a regime, such as the First or 
Second French Empire, uses the Church to win popular 
support or even to suppress political opposition ? 

“To what extent has historical accident shaped the 
views of Catholics? 

“To what extent does the absence of anticlericalism, 
as in England and in the United States, assist adjust- 
ment ?” 

The editor of the volume is “not rash enough’”’ to state 
that definite answers to these questions can be given. He 
states that certain relationships studied ‘may not be sub- 
ject to exact analysis,” and hopes that this “consideration 
may open fields for further study.” He announces that 
a “study of Catholic social theories as a companion piece 
is already projected.” 


“Seven Years in Tibet” 


Heinrich Harrer, an Austrian mountaineer who had 
been interned in India at the outbreak of World War II, 
managed to escape and make his way to Tibet where he 
remained until March, 1951, when it became evident that 
Red China would soon be in power in Lhasa. He describes 
his adventures in Seven Years in Tibet (New York, E. P. 
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Dutton & Co., Inc., 1954. $5.00). This is not merely a 
book for the armchair traveler eager to read about other 
people’s adventures. Interest in Herr Harrer’s amazing 
experiences on the way to Lhasa fades when one comes 
to his descriptions of the life and customs of the Tibetans. 
The mixture of age-old customs and the increasing supply 
of modern goods makes a fascinating story for anyone 
interested in other cultures. 

In Lhasa the author began by doing whatever he could 
find to do that required Western “knowhow” and even- 
tually became tutor to the Dalai Lama. Wherever he lives, 
he says, he will “always be homesick for Tibet.” The 
“heartfelt wish,” with which he concludes this remarkable 
account, is “that this book may create some understand- 
ing for a people whose will to live in peace and freedom 
has won so little sympathy from an indifferent world.” 
This would seem certain to the extent that he finds 
readers who are interested in more than pure adventure. 


“China and the World” 


Tillman Durdin, for many years correspondent for the 
New York Times in China, discusses conditions there 
under the above caption.1. Mr. Durdin has visited the 
Communist areas in China. During the last few years he 
has spent considerable time in Hong Kong studying China 
affairs. Fear, he comments, “has been made a weapon of 
state policy.” The Peking regime, he thinks, “has already 
made enormous strides in creating . . . a new kind of 
Chinese people.” 

Economically, the redistribution of the land was “a 
retrogressive step” for it meant still smaller land holdings 
than before. ‘The violence of the land reform was due to 
Communist preference for “the shock effect of violence.” 
The Communists are now trying to overcome the bad ef- 
fects of small-plot ownership and “the development of 
strong attachment to their land by the new proprietors.” 

In many fields Communist achievements are impres- 
sive; in others more could have been done if less repres- 
sive methods had been used. The developments in railroad 
building, flood control and in many lines of production 
are remarkable. Financial stability has been gained for 
the first time since the 1930's. “Practically all the privately 
controlled wealth of China” has been “squeezed . . . into 
the treasury.” The “net results” are “steady prices, low 
interest rates and a consistent value for the Chinese 
dollar.” 

But economic progress would have been greater, Mr. 
Durdin thinks, with less doctrinaire political policies. 
Foreign trade is less than it was before the Japanese War 
and more than half of it is with Russia and its satellites. 
Land reform was one of the causes of the famine in 
1950. In 1952, however, agricultural production was 
roughly equal to pre-Japanese War totals—though it is 
below what it might be. 

“.. . For an enormous number of Chinese they have 
created a new sense of national importance and purpose 
and of identification with a great new movement of racial 
destiny.” This is especially true for youth. On the other 
hand, large numbers who welcomed the Communist 
regime at first are “sickened and repelled” by Communist 
methods. 

't is estimated, Mr. Durdin notes, that there are “up- 
ward oi £0,000 Soviet advisers of various kinds in Com- 
munist China.” 


1 New York, Foreign Policy Association (345 E. 46th St.), 1953. 
35 cents. 
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The United Nations and Religion 


Justin Wroe Nixon, professor of preaching at Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, believes that the extent 
to which the United Nations can be “lifted above the 
clash of selfish interests” depends “to a marked degree on 
whether it can channel through its work the forces that 
are generated by religion.” He discusses “some of the 
elements of our religious heritage that have found ex- 
pression through the United Nations and... some of the 
forms that expression has taken” in The United Nations 
and Our Religious Heritage (New York 21, Church 
Peace Union, 170 I. 64th St., 1953. 50 cents). 


The universal outreach of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
is an important factor in the development of the idea of 
world order. Dr. Nixon outlines briefly the work of the 
United Nations for world peace; for human rights; for 
education through UNESCO; and the humanitarian serv- 
ices of the international agencies, such as WHO, FAQ, 
UNICEF and technical assistance. Our religious heri- 
tage is an important factor in the concepts on which each 
of these activities is based. 

Dr. Nixon says that organized religious groups can 
help to give the United Nations “increased vitality and 
stability” in at least three ways: “by keeping their scheme 
of values clear before the world; by putting the United 
Nations into their educational programs as an important 
channel for the expression of religious ideals; by incul- 
cating a religious faith that will carry us through a long 
period of anxiety.” 


The Evangelical Academy at Loccum, Germany 


Among the developments in postwar German church 
life are the “evangelical academies” in which groups of 
lay men and women are brought together for short periods 
to consider the problems of their daily lives in relation 
to their religious faith. (See INroRMATION Service for 
December 3, 1949, for a summary of an article by Bishop 
Hanns Lilje on the background of this development.) At 
the end of the Nazi regime, according to Bishop Lilje 
in the article referred to, there was “a total vacuum” in 
German spiritual life, especially for the intellectuals. 
They were not bound to the church or to the community. 
There was simply “nothing at all” to hold or bind them. 


Circulars from the Evangelical Academy at Loccum 
give information about its program for the current year as 
well as for 1952-1953. Among the meetings scheduled for 
1953-1954 are conferences on the challenge of responsi- 
bility to the public (for young businessmen) ; culture and 
industry psychotherapy—psychiatrv—depth psychology 
the religious background of current problems in foreign 
policy; the place of German industry in the world; the 
place of labor in society (for businessmen and managers ) : 
freedom and responsibility ; national politics, agriculture, 
and industry in the struggle for power; the responsibility 
of the businessman; rural youth in Europe; problems of 
public education; and spirit and technics in the soldier's 
sphere. There were several conferences for young indus- 
trial workers, as well as for administrators of German 
service organizations. 

The report of the Evangelical Academy for the third 
quarter of 1953 (Rundbrief) gives the programs of the 
different conferences in some detail and includes news- 
paper reports about them. One was a meeting for teach- 
ers and students together, one for supervisory employes 


and directors of vocational schools, and one for educators, 
A number of excerpts from the discussions at the first 
conference are included. The topics range from funda- 
mental relationships between students and non-students 
to the importance of different subjects in education. 


An “Audio-Visual Resource Guide” 


A volume which lists and evaluates films and record- 
ings on more than a thousand topics ranging from “preju- 
dice” to “understanding the causes of divorce’ has been 
published by the National Council. It is a 500-page book, 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide. Rev. George B. 
Ammon of Philadelphia served as chief editorial advisor 
for the project. 

The volume, designed for use by church groups, makes 
available to these groups a service in selecting films and 
recordings. The volume lists “audio-visual aids” on ap- 
proximately 1,500 subjects, with an evaluation of each 
“a.” 

Specifically, the guide furnishes information on exact 
title, name of producer, places of availability, story synop- 
sis, technical information—black-and-white or color, sound 
or silent, running time, sale or rental price, age levels for 
which the item is best suited, strengths and weaknesses, 
and an over-all critical rating. 

The items listed are films, filmstrips, slide sets, record- 
ings and transcriptions. They are classified alphabetically 
by title, and again by subject matter. Subjects include 
mental health, choice of vocation, education, laws and 
courts, labor-management relations, housing, cooperatives, 
alcohol, sex, welfare agencies, family worship, the mis- 
sionary program of the church, uses of the Bible, and 
comparative religion. 

The audio-visual materials were screened and evaluated 
by a total of some 1,500 persons working on committees 
in 17 U.S. towns and cities. The materials were judged 
on technical competence and on the “aid” as related to 
the work of the church. 

The new guide was prepared under auspices of the 
Visual Education Fellowship—an organization adminis- 
tratively related to the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Audio-Visual and Radio Education. It is 
distributed by the National Council's Department of Pub- 
lication and Distribution and by the Visual Education 
Fellowship. 


Plateau for Philanthropy? 


Both gifts and bequests for philanthropy in the United 
States continued at a high level in 1953, but the total was 
slightly less than in 1952, according to an index based on 
a study of publicly announced giving in ten large cities, 
made by John Price Jones Company, Inc., New York, an 
organization for fund-raising and public relations. 

Current gifts, publicly announced in the ten cities in- 
cluded in the study, increased during the year 1953. to 
$401,060,586 as against $390,864,460 in 1952. This in- 
crease was offset. however, by a ten per cent decline in 
publicly announced bequests in the ten cities, which totalled 
$94,029,380 in 1953 compared with $105,174,049 in 1952. 
The combined total of gifts and bequests in 1953 was 
$495,089,966, and in 1952, $496,038,509. 

The study, which has been continuous over the past 23 
years, does not attempt to record total philanthropy, but 
includes only published gifts and bequests in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Washington. 
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